ONE SHILLING 


Supplement of ‘‘ Song of Norway ” 


iy Alexander Bender Scene from SONG OF NORWAY 


UMES AND WIGS ON TIRE 


CHAS. HI. FOX. LTD. 


: Write for Estimates to 184 HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON, W.C.1 
: Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone : Holborn 9557-9 
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eye-strain and headache, and get better vision 
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From all Electrical Suppliers 


THE EDISON SWAN EPECTRIUC Coe LTS 


ELECTRIC LAMPS | 


LEICHNER MakE-u’ 


Only the finest of genuine raw | 
materials are being used in the | 
production of Leichner make-up. | 


The Leichner quality standard 1 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. © 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 18 
Leichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W 


aw of SINGING and 
all through the lack of DRAMATIC ART 


; AMHERST WEBBER and | 

POTTER'S | 7 
CLAREVILLE ST., S.W.7 . 

hstilles (Ken. 5845) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


All Chemists and Stores. 1|1 per tin Scholarships available for Men 
Supplies limited but worth trying for. 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL | 


Clear, sparkling eyes are 
healthy and enhance your 
charm. Avoid sore, in- 
flamed and bloodshot eyes 
by using the lotion pre- 
pared from a tablet of 
OPTABS in water. Prac- 
tise this daily to prevent 
styes and to beautify and 
strengthen your eyes. 


Sold by Chemists only 
10d.) 2/6, 95/6. ‘taxed 
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EYE # LOTION TABLETS 


“THE EYES’ BEST FRIEND 
FOR YEARS ” 


AMY NOT WRITE A PLAY! 


Phe technique of playwriting can be 
Amastered, just as much as that of any 
esher form of creative writing. If you can 
write a reasonably good sketch or short 
,tery, you can quickly learn to write for 
he stage. The Institute of Self-Expression 
Postal Courses in Writing One-Act 
Writing Full Length Plays, and 
staging Your Play. Also Courses in Short 
tory Writing, Versification, Writing for 
Broadcasting, etc. Write for Brochure SC17, 
stating in which form of creative writing 
are particularly interested. 
"he Director of Studies, The Institute of 
elf-Expression, Ltd., 1, Selfex Chambers, 
Viecadilly, BRADFORD, Yorks. 
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QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


,- Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
\ Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


= TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
hienham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


PLAN 


NOT TOHAVEACOLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 
thirty consecutive days. That is the 
plan—and in most cases it provides 
immunity from colds for the following 
three or four months. 


Serocalcin is thought to act by build- 
ing up the zatural resistive capacity of 
the body against invading organisms 
that cause colds. Some fail to 
respond to the stimulation which 
Serocalcin gives to the natural 
defences, but fortunately most people 
experience satisfactory results and, 
by following the simple Serocalcin 
plan, can and do—year after year— 
enjoy complete freedom from colds, 


To treat existing colds, Serocalcin is taken in 
a dosage of 3 tablets three times a daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you 
more about 


SEROCALCIN 


For the prevention and treatment of 
the common cold. 


The full Serocalcin immunising course (60 tablets) 
costs 8/53 inc. tax; and there is @ small pack o 
twenty tablets for which the charge is 3/4, All 
who suffer from the common cold are invited to 
send for booklet “‘ Immunily from Colds.” 


MADE BY 
HARWOODS LABORATORIES LTD., 
WATFORD 


Beautiful 
Hair 


Evan Williams Shampoo is 
blended with such care and 
exactness that every grain 
has a beneficial effect upon 
the scalp and hair; under 
its influence waves and 
curls attain a loveliness that 


is inimitable. Refuse 


substitutes. 


INC. TAX 


Employers !. You can reduce Absen- 
teeism caused by the Common Cold, 
Influenza, etc., by giving all your 
staff a 20-day course of INFLUCOL, 
the Oral Vaccine which is scientifi- 
cally devised to prevent and treat 
the Common Cold. INFLUCOL is a 
medical anti-body product which 
fortifies and quickens natural resis- 
tance to cold and ‘flu toxins One 
pellet daily provides immunity from 
colds for 3 to 4 months. INFLUCOL 
is swallowed in pellet form. The cost 
of an INFLUCOL course is low— 
and is a sound business investment. 


FOR THOSE WITH COLDS NOW 
Four INFLUCOL pellets taken 
daily by each member affected 
will quickly clear the trouble 
and prevent recurrence. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL TERMS 
‘from Qualified Chemists or 
Direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 


lo present and Creat colds 
; INFLUCOL LTD., CHAPEL ST., BRADFORL 
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66 The Hartley: I am not having any more boys like Read in the house. 
(iGuinea- Robert Flemyng as Nigel Lorraine, PG, and Cecil Trouncer a 
Lloyd Hartley, M.A., in a scene from Warren Chetham Strode’s 


s 99 
Pig successful new play at the Criterion Theatre. 
3 


How delicately the 
‘ose’s tallen petals 
echo the memory of | 
last night’s bail with 
its gaiety and beauty. 
And what a tine 
discretion is denoted 
by that golden clasp on 
diaries of long ago! 
Could there be a nicer 
indication that Beauty’s 
secrets are to be seen 
by one pair of eyes 
alone? Discretion is 
the keynote, too, of 
successful make-up 
—a fact well known to the many beautiful women who use Pomeroy 
Beauty Products to-day. Pomeroy Beauty Preparations fulfil a cosmetic’s 
proper task — namely, adding the glamour of Art to the grace of Nature, 


BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS 


London Salon: 174 New Bond Street, W.1.— | 


SKIN FOOD + BEAUTY MILK - CLEANSING CREAM + DAY CREAM - LIPSTICK 
FOWDER +» DATHOS +: SAFADA HAND LOTION - Prices from 18/6 to 4- 
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April, 1946 
qs the first night of Macbeth at the 
Winter Garden, when Donald Wolfit 
gave a most moving performance as the 
Thane, and Patricia Jessel was one of the 
finest Lady Macbeths we have seen, Mr. 
Wolfit was moved to reprove the audience, 
consisting largely of young students, for 
their ill-mannered behaviour during the 
playing of this great tragedy. He pointed 
jut that the education authorities had 
asked him to include Macbeth in his London 
season repertoire as it is the set play for 
this year’s matriculation examination. As 
5 member ot the audience I fully approved 
Mir. Wolfit’s protest; the pointless laughter 
and general air of flippancy among this 
large group of sixteens-plus was insupport- 
able. How, I wondered, would a similar 
2roup of students behave in Copenhagen, 
stockholm, Leningrad or Moscow? 

Then again I wondered if we ought not 
to march on the Ministry of Education with 
2 banner inscribed ‘“‘ Hands off Shake- 
speare.” Hamlet was the set play allotted 
me, and after these many years I still 
udder to think how my appreciation of 
rus greatest of all tragedies was jeopardised 
Dy the follies of examination grind. The 
“ath is that few students pass on to the 
nigher branches of literary criticism. At 
‘sixteen, in most cases, a close analysis of 
what is alleged to have been in Shake- 
speare’s mind and wholesale cramming of 
iis lines, is sheer boredom. In the end a 
youngster cannot see the wood for the trees; 
Shakespeare for him ceases to be the great 
quman whose genius spilled out of him like 
1 mountain torrent; spontaneous, inevitable. 
surely if the student is brought to Shake- 
‘peare with no hint of an examination 
vaper in the offing, providing his critical 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


all, should be the aim of all true education 
—he must fall under the spell immediately. 

It seems a long way indeed from the 
Ministry of Education to the courtyard of 
the historic George Inn, Southwark, where 
once again a Birthday Commemoration Per- 
formance is being given, at 3.30 p.m. on 
Saturday, April 27th. The Tempest is the 
play selected to be acted this year as an 
Elizabethan Masque by the Overian Masque 
Company, with Doreen Simmonds directing. 
It is a happy thought that this survival of 
the Inn-yard plays of the Travelling Players 
of Shakespeare’s day is still with us. 

The past few weeks have been very busy 
ones in and around the West End. Well 
over twenty new productions have seen the 
light of day, and it has been quite impos- 


sible to include reviews of all of them. 
Evangeline (Cambridge); Macbeth (Winter 
Garden); The Wise Have Not Spoken 


(King’s, Hammersmith); the Ruth Draper 
season at the Apollo; and The Lady from 
the Sea (Arts) are among these. 

Among some interesting new plays will 
be the Tennent Plays Ltd. production of 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town to be pre- 
sented at the New on April 30th; Patrick 
Hamilton’s The Governess came to the Em- 
bassy on March 26th. There is every indi- 
cation at the time of going to press that 
the eventual West End home of the Jack 
Hulbert-Bobby Howes revue, Here Come 
the Boys, will be the Saville, which theatre, 
incidentally, was recently bought by Edmar 
Productions Limited for a sum in the neigh- 
bourhood of three hundred thousand pounds. 
Bernard Delfont, we hear, has secured a 
twenty-one years’ lease of the Saville; with 
the intention of establishing an all-musical 
productions policy at that charming theatre. 


udgment has been developed—which after FS. 
THEATRICAL Robert W hite C? Sons SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY and 
and 19, Stukeley Street, TAMBOUR WORK 
ARMOUR Drury Lane, W.C.2 for 
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New Shows sf tho Youth a 


“All God’s Chillun Got Wings ’—Unity, 
February 19th. 

“The Guinea-Pig ” — Criterion, 
19th. 

“Stage Door’’—Saville, February 21st. 

‘“ Mary Rose’’—Granville, February 26th. 

“Red Roses for Me ’’—Hyibassy, February 
26th. 

‘“A Man About The House ’—Piccadilly, 
February 27th. 

“Dear Ruth ”’—St. James's, February 28th. 


“ Romeo and Juliet ’—Kings, Hammersmith, 
March 1st. ‘ 


“ Gentury for George ’’—Scala, March 4th. 

‘ Fifty-Fifty ’—Strand, March 6th. 

“Song of Norway ”—Palace, March Tth. 
(See pages 11-18.) 


© St. eae ”_Kings, Hammersmith, March 
7th. 


“Let Tyrants Tremble ”’—Scala, March 11th. 


““Tomorrow’s Child ’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
March 12th. 


“ Fountain of Youth ’—Lindsey, March 12th. 
“Valley of Ajalon ’—Gateway, March 12th. 


February 


‘ All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 


mue Unity Repertory Company gave 

Eugene O’Neill’s moving play as the 
first production of their professional status. 
Robert Adams and Ida Shepley, two gifted 
coloured players, were guest artistes and 
gave most convincing performances as the 
negro who contracts a mixed marriage and 
his sister of the biassed outlook, though 
others in the company were not able to soar 
to the same rare heights. Louie Bradley 
had the onerous task of presenting the wife 
who was ostracised for her marriage, but 
did not develop the poignancy of the situ- 
ation to the full. 

Casey Jones, by Robert Ardrey, was pro- 
duced on March 19th as the second produc- 
tion, and will be followed by The Shepherd 
and the Hunter, by David Martin, the latter 
play dealing with the problem of Palestine. 


; Lah 
“Phe Guinea-Pig” 


F we had wondered where the season’s 
new and attractive plays were coming 
from, this play, which heralded several 
other worthwhile productions in and around 
London, set our minds at rest. It is not 
only that the play poses a topical problem 
but that the author, Warren Chetham 
Strode, knows how to people his stage with 
plausible folk who exactly fit their sur- 
roundings. : 
The play is set in a famous public school 
and the experimental guinea-pig is a rough 
Cockney diamond who is given a scholar- 


ship to the sacred precincts. One may or 
may not agree that it would be possible in 
three years to turn the rebellious Read into 
the well-mannered and nicely spoken youn 
man of the last act who has both feet 
planted on the way to Cambridge; but per- 
haps the main theme is the conflict of 
tradition in the shape of the Housemaster) 
who is prejudiced against the experiment 
from the start, and the more progressive 
elements personified by the new master back 
from the war who by his patience and 
understanding is the real reason for the 
experiment’s success. | 

Although the idea is serious enough the 
play is full of humour and humanity. The 
acting is above reproach, particularly from 
Cecil Trouncer as Lloyd Hartley, the House- 
master, Robert Flemyng as Nigel Lorraine, 
the new master, and Edith Sharpe as Mrs. 
Hartley ; this last a most appealing por- 
trayal of a kindly Housemaster’s wife who 
works quietly and efficiently for the well-| 
being of the boys and her husband alike: 
Derek Blomfield as Read very cleverly 
achieves the metamorphosis of unruly Cock- 
ney boy to serious-minded student. Joan 
Hickson and Duncan Lewis give two gems 
of character acting as Read’s lower-class 
parents: (perhaps the real triumph of the 
experiment was that the lad after three 
years in a public school was not in the 
least embarrassed when they visited the 
school). 


‘“ Stage Door” 


HERE- was only one character that I 
believed in wholeheartedly in this story 

of an American theatrical hostel where as- 
pirants for Broadway learn that the path 
to success on the stage is thorny indeed, 
and that was a minor one whose tragedy 
had nothing to do with dramatic aspira- 
tions: Pauline Letts as the suicide gave a 
beautiful performance. In spite of Patricia 
Burke’s noble effort I could not believe in 
the heroine, Terry Randall, who -would 
rather serve in a shop than give up her 
hopes of a stage career to appear in films. 
Nor could I believe that any actress worth 
her salt would fail to act her head off when 
presented with the chance of a big part, 
even if she was dragged out of bed and 
asked to “‘do her stuff’’ in a none too 
attractive dressing gown. Roberta Huby 
is glamorous enough as the blonde nitwit 
who achieves film fame; Kathleen Boutall 
is a sympathetic boarding house keeper, and 
the numerous other would be actresses and 
their male admirers do their best with dis- 
jointed parts that never really come to life. 


i‘ameron Hall as the bank manager, 
Biggleswade in Fifty-Fifty, the 


Harry 


it is only fair to add that this play was 

a big success on Broadway.and as a film. 
ES. 

“Mary Rose” 

BHERE is an element of topicality in 

= Mary Rose, which was first produced 

1920, when it was a post-War play of 
seat popularity. The opening scene in the 
naunted house seemed quite in the now 
amiliar Granville line of entertainment and, 
vrhaps, the younger members of the 
wudience, who may not have been familiar 
with the play, were disappointed when the 
ene changed to a Victorian drawing-room 
nd sentiment prevailed. JBarrie’s spell is 
10t so potent as it was 25 years ago. There 
vas much coughing in the auditorium before 
he final curtain, but the applause that fol- 
owed was sufficient to show that the skill 
f the ‘‘ old hand ’’ was recognised and the 
ibility of the players appreciated. 

Mary Horn’s rather elfin and Rackhamish 
ppearance’ was a great help in the name 
art and she cleverly got away with a lot 
ff Barrie’s baby-talk but some of her high 
jotes were a little shrill. . John Nicholson 
oubled the parts of Simon the sailor and 
‘is Australian son and was a source of 
trength in both roles. The caretaker, Mrs. 
tery, was very well taken indeed by Judith 
‘elmes. The best scenes are the most 
-edible ones in the Morland home and Mr. 
md Mrs. Morland and their friend Mr. Amy 
ere beautifully played by Hylton Allen, 


Green 
‘successful comedy 


as Joe Bauer and Frank Pettingell as Albert 
at the Strand. (Picture by Walter Bird.) 
Renee Kelly and Hugh Pryse. Hubert 


Mitchell as the scholar ghillie was a great 
aid to credibility on the “‘ Island That Likes 
to be Visited.”’ 

. The decor by Gerik Schjelderup was an 
excellent and memorable feature of the pro- 
duction. H.G.M. 


“ Red Roses for Me’ 


E are so accustomed to accept our best 

plays from the pens of Irish writers 
that we mistrust our judgment when an 
Irish play seems to miss perfection. Red 
Roses for Me is not Mr. O’Casey’s best play 
nor is it the best play that Mr. Anthony 
Hawtrey has presented at the Embassy. It 
is rather lacking in shape and, as in most 
of Mr. O’Casey’s plays, the characters act 
on one plane and speak on another. Much 
proper tribute has been paid to the author’s 
gift for writing rhapsodical dialogue, but 
rococo rhetoric, if applied indiscriminately, 
tends to undo a play rather than to make 
one, for it is destructive of characterisation. 
The hero in this case is a young man of 
many interests, intellectual, political and 
economic, who could not be influenced by 
mother nor lover against his own highly 
idealised view of the importance of a strike 
for an extra 1/- a week and who lost his 
life in a police charge. The development 
of the story is quite factitious, but, knowing 
the author’s habit of introducing a bier onto 
the stage, one expected that the young man 
would be killed. 


MARIANNE DAVIS is playing a- leading part in 
Make It a Date, a new revue which opened at the 
Duchess Theatre on March 20th, too late for review 
in this issue. Other leading players are Max Wall, 
Avril Angers, Leigh Stafford, Billy Leonard and 
Terence Delaney. (Portrait by Angus McBean.) 


The settings by Henry Bird were very 
good. Act 3, the bridge over the Liffey, 
was particularly impressive. 

Kieron O’Hanrahan, Eddie Byrne, Alex 
Dignam and Tristan Rawson gave perfor- 
mances of outstanding quality. The Irish 
company generally made the acting very 
pleasurable and there were moments of rare 
beauty but the combination of poetry and 
realism was hard to render convincing. 

The pitiful plight of Dublin was the theme 
and the period was “‘a little while ago.”’ 
Twenty-five years is a little while in history. 
Dublin must now be one of the most pros- 
perous cities in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

H.G.M. 


(Red Roses for Me transfers to the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on April 9th.) 


“4&4 Man about the House” 


T is one of the inevitable facts of play- 
writing that when an audience is a move 
ahead of the dramatist all the time, sus- 
pense and interest diminish accordingly. 
This is the position with John Perry's 
adaptation of Francis Brett Young’s book. 
When these two English spinsters arrive at 
the villa at Montfalcone, it is hardly in 
doubt that the masculine charms of Salva- 
tore will work upon one of them, and the 
ensuing marriage will take its course to 
satisfy the Italian’s appetite. This major 
domo is shown as a light-hearted trifler with 
maids, but when it comes to marrying 
Agnes, with the chill of British provincial~ 
ism upon her, the motif is not sex but land 
hunger for the villa and its grounds. Had 
the dramatist more adequately explored this 
Italian’s greed or yearning for the land, his 


administration of arsenic to remove Agnes 
would fall into better proportion. As it 
is, we are left to watch a race between 
poisoning and denouement, with the solu- 
tion of Salvatore’s suicide a fair probability 
once the gun has been taken to his bed- 
room. 

Serving this period piece of 1908 is a 
wealth of interesting acting. Basil Sydney 
is a fine, florid Salvatore, and his success 
with Agnes, the dominating sister, has the 
warmth of a southern sun dispersing a frost. 
Flora Robson is well cast to show the 
severity of Agnes yielding to Salvatore’s 
influence ; her technical range is such that 
even the throes of arsenical poisoning have 
their slightly morbid interest. Betty Sinclair 
contributes the mouselike qualities for 
Ellen’s submission, and Patricia Hastings is 
a flouncing Assunta. The evening’s enter 
tainment owes much to Ernest Thesiger and 
Wyndham Goldie. One is a_ scandal 
mongering bachelor steeped in Montfalcone’s 
atmosphere ; the other is a British doctor 
who does convince ; both are welcome as 
masculine contrast to Salvatore. 

¥.J.Di 


‘Dear Ruth” 


Goop casting and a high level of acting 
go a long way towards making this 
American comedy of young love more ac- 
ceptable to British tastes than a number 
of its predecessors. The story is simple 
enough—a schoolgirl uses her elder sister’s 
name and photograph to conduct uplift 
correspondence with servicemen overseas. 
One returns to claim his Ruth but she is 
already engaged to Albert. The play is 
the parrying of Bill’s ardours by Ruth, her 
change of heart from Albert to Bill and the 
devastations of sixteen year old Miriam. 
Told with speed and that nimbleness of 
dialogue which is accepted as American wit, 
the comedy offers a pleasant evening to a 
generation of theatregoers far removed from 
Wilde and Pinero. All of the cast do well. 
Evelyn Roberts and Betty Warren are the 
adult foundation—sound performances of 
that parental abnegation which  trans- 
Atlantic playwrights would persuade us is 
the feature of family life over there. From 
the quartette of youngsters, Peter Croft's 


playing of Albert stands out for its brilliant 


veracity to a losing hand. Dulcie Gray and 
Vernon Greeves keep the love-making be- 
tween Ruth and Bill free of any embarrass- 
ment to watch, while Margaret Barton as 
young Miriam is equal to any situation, even 
showing how pleasantly a girl of sixteen can 
look upon red wine. Jane Barrett and 
Robert Long add another young couple to 
a very matrimonial story. Richard Bender's 
production of Norman Krasna’s play is most 
workmanlike, only his final curtain needing 
a little more point in timing. | 
F.J.Dm 


‘Romeo and Juliet” 


WrHe season of plays and music presented 

by T.R.T. under the direction of Basil 
+. Langton opened with an unusually satis- 
ying production of Romeo and Juliet, one 
f the best features of which was the de- 
ightful playing of Renee Asherson in the 
mart of Juliet. A young actress with the 
eeling and the technique required for the 
yroper portrayal of this exciting and exact- 
ng character is necessarily rare but here 
vas Juliet, looking barely seventeen and 
naking us share the passion and pathos 
vith which her young, tempestuous soul 
vas charged. Shakespeare’s heroine seemed 
erfectly manifest. The two hours’ traffic 
cupied three hours and a quarter but the 
ime was well spent and unnoticed in the 
vassing. Basil C. Langton as Romeo was 
ather mature and melancholy. Mercutio 
vas a triumph, played with fine flamboy- 
nce and an almost Neapolitan exuberance 
£ gesture by Esmond Knight. Agnes 
sauchlan made the Nurse impressive in all 
ier moods and Stanford Holme played 
eter with a wealth of humour and mean- 
ng. Lewis Casson as Chorus gave promise 
~ a treat forthcoming in his beautifully 
poken prologue; a promise which the per- 
ormance fulfilled. 

A permanent setting, very attractive in 
tself, has been designed by Guy Sheppard 
ad the full set was used with rather dis- 
ppointing indiscrimination for all scenes. 
‘ven so, the cluster of characters on the 
ite stairway in the final scene seemed as 
necessary as it was unpicturesque. This 
vas but a slight flaw in a very fine pro- 
action. *. H.G.M. 

* Rifty-Fifty ” 
pg NE is never really hoodwinked into 
thinking that this play was originally 
scitten for a Yorkshire setting ; the back- 
7round and tempo are essentially American. 
dowever, making allowances for the too 
«equent mention of Lincoln, this comedy is 
700d entertainment and very well acted 
*"y a small company whose energies never 
lag. ; 

Harry Green sets the pace with a delight- 
al’ study, not without its pathos, of Joe 
3auer, the canning factory owner, whose 
.eclining business coincides with a mild 
evolution among his work people when 
hey set up an “‘ industrial democracy.’’ We 
ire made to sympathise with the harassed 
apitalist in this case and feel it only fair 
hat the profits the ‘‘ democracy ’’ hope 
2 share turn out to be an outsize in over- 
irafts! 

Frank Pettingell as the slogan-shouting 
preman (who has, however, a heart of gold) 
3 a fine Yorkshire foil for Mr. Green’s New 
Vorld pep, and David Langton as Jack 
Sauer ; Beryl Baxter as Mary Biggleswade ; 
‘ameron Hall as an incredibly unserupulous 


$6 29 

Century ‘for George” Bernard Miles 
and Jenny Laird in a scene from the new play by 
Montagu Slater which opened Theatre 46’s reper- 
tory at the Scala Theatre. This strong play, the 
story of the British Trade Union movement as seen 
through several generations of a North Country 
family, was followed by Let Tyrants Tremble, a 
comedy about the Home Guard by Bernard Miles, 
and Face of Coal, a documentary play by Jack 
Lindsay and B. L. Coombes. a 


bank manager for these parts; and Ian 
Maclean as the supposedly mad would-be 
benefactor, are all excellent. A nice arrange- 
ment of wheels and hooters add local iad 
“Se 


“Saint Joan” 


S so much of success or failure in this 
play depends upon the Maid, it can 
be said at once that T.R.T.’s production 
succeeds. Ann Casson brings to Joan that 
blend of youthful simplicity, mature con- 
fidence, and unquenchable faith which en- 
ables a peasant girl to match king or 
bishop. She does not falter or quaver ; her 
recantation scene is beautifully played to 
show a young woman’s shrinking from the 
fire, while not forfeiting the ultimate 
strength to prefer it to living death. The 
rest of the cast give her good support, but 
several members could copy this Joan’s 
audibility. Sir Lewis Casson gives the play 
a simple but quick-moving production, 
using curtains and set scenes. He also plays 
the Bishop of Beauvais, with authority and 
discretion, confronting W. E. Holloway’s 
well-poised Warwick with that clerical 
balance to secular interest which is so much 
of the author’s theme. Esmond Knight’s 
doubling of Baudricourt and Inquisitor is 
an interesting contrast ; Stanford Holmes’ 
Dauphin has plenty of humour, perhaps no 
more exaggerated than the dramatist’s in- 
tention; Alan Judd is a forceful Dunois with 
a sensitive quality in his acting in the 
cathedral scene of Joan’s disillusionment. 
Frank Foster’s Stogumber is excellent. 
< Bes 


‘“‘Tomorrow’s Child ” 


‘HE author of this neat little comedy 

does not tilt at windmills. His timely 
jab at bureaucracy is not so overlaid with 
humour that we cannot sense the truth 
behind the fun, and there are one or two 
passages of sustained dialogue that reach 
real heights of rhetoric. 

We are introduced to the next generation 
living in a block of communal flats in 1965 
with standard furniture and vitamin meals 
automatically served through a natty hatch. 
All day long the young hopefuls are blared 
at through the community loudspeaker ; 
their lives are State-planned from morning 
exercises to evening recreation. The heroine 
Elizabeth, a Civil Servant in the Ministry of 
Miscellaneous Plans and hitherto a model 
citizen, falls in love with a non-State-aided 
artist, which goes to show that nature will 
out. There are some extremely funny situ- 
ations arising out of the visit of the girl’s 
much divorced parents, rare survivors from 
the bad old ‘‘ free and easy ’’ days and 
their conflict with the Community Warden, 
a cheerful and ignorant Paul Pry. 

The acting is consistently good, with 
Sheila Sim as the heroine, Joyce Linden 
as Utility Richards, an artless fellow Civil 
Servant with whom she shares her flat ; 
Nigel Patrick as the non-State-aided artist, 
and Wallas Eaton as the dehydrated young 


man from the Ministry Elizabeth nearly 
marries. Dorothy Lane and Hedley Brigg 
are Elizabeth’s ‘non - co - operative “ 

parents and Richard Wordsworth is all tha 
we feel sure a Community Warden ough 
to be. E'S 


“Fountain of Youth” 


at Notting Hill Gate. 
Hamilton’s new comedy Fountain of Yout 
was kindly received at its first performance. 
It deals with the domestic and emotiona 
embarrassment of a professor whose twenty- 
year search for the Elixir of Life is abruptl 
ended by a mysterious assistant who kney 
the secret all along and who uses it on 
principal’s wife. Winifred Melville look 
charming as the rejuvenated wife am 
giggled very youthfully; but does yout! 
giggle to-day? The many allusions to the 
disparity of years between her and her hus- 
band under the changed conditions missed 
much of their point because Ferdy Mayne, 
as the elderly scientist, looked a handsome 
young man of 30. Esme Percy had some 
uphill work as the mysterious assistant but 
there was a rewarding moment for him an 
for the audience in the third act, when 


had a quite solemnizing speech about the 
horror and loneliness of unending earthly 
H.G. Mas 


existence. 


Dice ESE 
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a, 
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PALACE THEATRE 


ee " 


Louisa: How can you talk of failure with everyone singing your praises? 
HALINA VICTORIA as Nina, JANET HAMILTON-SMITH as Louisa Giovanni and 
JOHN HARGREAVES as Edvard Grieg in a scene from Act II. 


“Song of Norway - 


EMILE LITTLER’S Song of Norway received a great welcome at the Palace, 

following its most successful provincial tour. This enchanting operetta, 
based on the life and music of Edvard Grieg, is certain to have a popular appeal, 
with its spectacular production, fine singing and lovely music, and, last but 
not least, its several most attractive ballets. The symphony orchestra conducted 
by Gideon Fagan does splendid work and the direction by Charles Hickman 
is masterly. 

John Hargreaves, Halina Victoria, Janet Hamilton-Smith, Arthur Servent 
and Bernard Ansell are at the head of a long company which put every ounce 
into making this one of the most.colourful musicals of recent times. The 
choreography of the Concerto Ballet and Freddy and His Fiddle are by Robert 
Helpmann; The Pillow Dance, the Peer Gynt Ballet and all other dances by 
Pauline Grant. 

Song of Norway has been a great success on Broadway, where it has been 
running for some time, proof of the fact that operettas like this, with its 
background of music by a famous composer, have a universal appeal. The 
purist may object to the way some of the Grieg music is set to song, though 
all must admire the ingenuity with which this has been done, and the programme 
gives in full the original sources of the musical: adaptations. 

PICTURES BY ALEXANDER BENDER 


1] 


Halina Victoria as Nina Hagert 
in the opening scene. Nina, wl 
has just returned to her home aft 
a long absence, meets Edva 
Grieg and his friend Rikard Nor 
raak, poet and songwriter, ¢ 
Troldhaugen (Hill of the Trolls 
just outside the town of Berge 
It is Midsummer’s Eve, 1860. (TI 
part of Rikard is played by Arthi 
~ Servent.) 


The peasants dance 
the Bridal Pillow 
Dance in a square 
on the outskirts of 
Bergen. A _ scene 
frOMEPAG tal. 


Another delight#' 
number from A 
1, “' Freddy aia 
His Fiddle.’’ (jz 
Lawski as Fredd: 
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: 

A 
>: 
: 
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The colourful 
al scene showing 
peasants and 


ft wil rove to 
Peppi, that TI still 
Ls 


Hamilt 

ouisa Giovanni 
Pernard Ansell as 
| Peppi Le Loup, 
Iidoring hu 
)ount and Count- 
nme by chance to 
In but Louisa is 
chanted that she 
fs to stay. Later, 
she meets Ed- 
Grieg, she is 1m- 
d by his charm 
ulent, and, eager 
we him as her 
ae, offers him 
*\st of her accom- 
. Grieg accepts. 


C 
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PiLerestiiny. ssi 


Louisa: My mother told me to choose this one. 


The Trollger Cake ceremony. Louisa is determined to pick the name of Edvard Grieg 


Below: Children: Go on, kiss her, Edvard. 


urd and Nina are betrothed, and Louisa, out of pique, hastens his departure. 


tje@ht: Janet 
milton-Smith as 
yuisa Giovanni in 
2 opening scene 
Act II, one year 
ter. 


= delightful bal- 
in Tito’s Choco- 
e Shop in Rome, 
2 year later. The 
icers are John 
gram, Patricia 
roet and Wendy 
andon. 


sche. ball- 

1% of the Villa 
icio during the 
Naltz Eternal.’’ 


Yay 


BGK 


Louisa and Nina (now Grieg’s wife) meet at 
the ball. Grieg has achieved a great name 
for himself and a Ballet to his Peer Gynt music 
is performed in his honour. 


Below : Father Nordraak (Charles Doran) 
brings news that his son, Rikard, Grieg’s old 
friend and inspirer, is dead. 
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Much to Nina’s joy, Edvard, stirre 
by his friend’s last wish that 7 
should not forget his beloved Norway 
decides to return home with his wh 
and devote himself to his country an 


people. 


ne Christmas scene 
+ Grieg’s house in 
roldhaugen, some 
ime later. Edvard 
ud Nina have given a 
wty and all is happi- 
ess and song. Grieg’s 
-*her (Colin Cunning- 
am) conducts’ the 
igers. 


Yother Grieg: I am very 
woud of my Edvard. 


tieg’s mother (Olive 
turgess), who had al- 
‘ays encouraged her 
on’s love of music, 
Ow sees her dreams 
ulflled, for Edvard 
sa great and famous 
sm poser. 


The closing 


scene of 
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“Song of 


Norway.” 


Nina: Let . me 
Rik’s words again. 
From you. 


the words 

ard’s poem 
Song of 

and then 

to play his Pian 
Concerto. 


While Ee 
vard plays, “th 
spirit of his musi 
is interpre te 
through the Cor 
certo Ballet agains 
a beautiful back 

of Not 
O an 
sun. In 
llet Mo 
dances as the 
of Norway, 


Spirit of 
nd John Pygrat 
h Spiri 


e 


More about Covent Garden 


pr all followers of the arts in England 

the balletgoer is the most incalculable 
nd least generous in reaction. Gilbert’s 
“idiot who praises with enthusiastic tone 
ivery century but this and every country 
ut his own’’ finds in him his closest 
nodern counterpart, if one is to judge by 
he outburst of vituperation, in the form of 
etters to ballet critics and the press, which 
as followed the appearance of English 
yallet at Covent Garden; a new summit, one 
vould have thought, of achievement after 
nany years of struggle and development in 
he face of great difficulties of finance and 
ft War. 

One would more respect this ill-timed 
ittack, which was not supported by any 
cnowledgeable critics in the press, if it were 
vased on classical standards created by pre- 
ious full-length productions of Petipa’s 
"he Sleeping Beauty as performed by the 
sreatest dancers of the past. It comes, 
1owever, mainly from one small group in 
lhe audience, springing originally from the 
rallery, whose criterion appears to be the 
performances of the short and_ largely 
‘itered divertissement, Aurora’s Wedding, 
»v the de Basil company at Covent Garden 
-ith two brilliant but artistically immature 
jhildren, Toumanova and Baronova, in the 
yallerina role. . The only other standards 
juoted are those of a largely rechoreo- 
‘raphed version of the full-length ballet 
serformed in Moscow (where the traditions 
wave never been considered equal to those 
Leningrad) during the War. 

it is obvious to any unprejudiced mind 
oat the suite de danses of Aurorva’s Wed- 
wg can make nothing like the variety of 
y mands which are made on a company by 

performance of Petipa’s The Sleeping 
‘eauty, and this is particularly true of the 
llerina réle. Where Aurora's Wedding 
“quires only a dancer capable of perform- 
g a great classical pas de deux and solo, 
he Sleeping Beauty requires an artist who 
n develop the character and whose dan- 
ng range includes the romantic spirituality 
= the Vision Scene as well as the nobility 
lad attack of the finale. I saw Baronova 
d Toumanova in Aurora’s Wedding, and 
ough I admired both (in particular Baro- 
mva, who seemed to me nearer the true 
assical spirit) I do not believe either of 
1em at that time would have been capable 
' sustaining the whole ballet as brilliantly 
: Margot Fonteyn does now. The finest 
bk of both was in modern ballets, whereas 
rgot Fonteyn is a classical ballerina of 
e rarest quality by every natural law of 

perament, build and technique. Dani- 
va, a mature artist and superb classicist, 
ight have matched her, but she appeared 
ore often as the Blue Bird and was never 
[led upon to create a three-act ballerina 
ole. 


By AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


The Russian company had many more fine 
male dancers than the English, especially 
for character work, though the pure classi- 
cal dancing was not faultless, as an un- 
stylish Blue Bird and unfinished Florestan 
in a film shown recently by the London 
Archives of the Dance remind us. And 
apart from Massine they never had a male 
dancer comparable in artistic stature to 
Helpmann. With regard to women classical 
soloists I can only say that I personally 
consider the dancing of the ‘‘ Fairy ’’ vari- 
ations by Beryl Grey, Moira Shearer, Anne 
Negus and Margaret Dale on the first night 
of The Sleeping Beauty at Covent Garden 
fully equal in standard to the equivalents 
of Tamara Grigorieva, Anna Adrianova and 
their companions in the Russian Aurora’s 
Wedding. 

It is time, I think, we got a true per- 
spective in this matter; the ‘‘ Russian 
Legend ’’ has grown like a snowball since 
the War and tended to exaggerate the ac- 
complishment of what was, apart from one 
or two great and mature artists, a company 
largely young and inexperienced like our 
own. This is neither to underrate the de 
Basil and Monte Carlo companies nor to 
overrate Sadler’s Wells: the first had a 
greater stream of natural talent to draw 
upon (it was fed from dance studios all 
over the world) and could more easily pro- 
duce strong alternative dancers in leading 
réles. Even so it never attempted to stage 
the same ballet every night for a period of 
four weeks, which is the task Sadler’s Wells 
has set itself with The Sleeping Beauty at 
Covent Garden; not, I think, with complete 
success. Mechanical dancing is fatal to 
ballet, which demands feeling and expres- 
sion to bring it to life, and it is slipped into 
very easily in a ballet of this kind, where 
there is little characterisation to keep the 
dancers mentally interested. 

On the whole, nevertheless, the standard 
in The Sleeping Beauty has been quite well 
maintained, though it would be idle to pre- 
tend that the company possesses another 
ballerina of Margot Fonteyn’s brilliance for 
the role of Aurora. (I disagree as much 
with the programme lettering which excludes 
her and Robert Helpmann from the status 
they have so long earned as “ principal 
dancers ’’ as I do with the total exclusion 
of the names of Ninette de Valois and Help- 
mann, composers of some of the greatest 
ballets in the repertoire, as choreographers). 
Pamela May, however, dances a radiantly 
pretty Aurora which attains real authority 
in the supported adagio work, and Moira 
Shearer has given an exciting first perfor- 
mance which grew in stature as the ballet 
proceeded, an encouraging proof of the dan- 
cer’s ‘‘ staying power.’’ Apart from slight 
faults of nervousness and inexperience this 

(Continued on page 36) 


Sleeping 
Beauty ” 


from the Wells Ballet Company’s new 
rendering of Tchaikowsky The Sleeping Beauty, which 
reopened the Opera House, Covent Garden, in February. 
Above: The vision scene from Act II, and below : the 
finale of Act III, both of which give some idea of the 
magnificent settings devi 


Fee Rhema 
SHOR on 


ENGLISH 
BALLET 
ATi 
COVENT 

ARDEN 


PICTURES 


Margot Fonteyn as the incess Aurora and Robert Helpmann as the 
Prince. 


Below : Moira Shearer as Aurora and David Paltenghi as the Prince. Pamela May 
has also made a deep impression in the exacting role of the Princess. Below, right : 
Margaret Dale as the Fairy of the Golden Vine dances the “‘ Finger ’’ variation. 


In the New 


{bove ‘5 
GRIFFITH JONES 


playing Lord Darlington in the Hay- 
market production of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, which has just passed its 300th 
performance. This popular young actor 


also had leading roles in two of the 
most successful films of the year—The 
Rake’s Progress and The Wicked Lady. 


fbove right: 
RONALD SHIN 


as the cockney aircraftsman, Porter, the 
chief reason for the outstanding success 
of ex-Flight Lt. R. F. Deldertield’s Air 
orce comedy, Wormn's Eye View. Origin- 
ally produced at the Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage, this play is proving the 
biggest draw in the 16 years of the 
Whitehall Theatre. 


Right: 
SONTA DRESDEL 
plays Nurse Wayland in The Sacred 
Flame, which has sue fully trans- 
ferred from the St. Martin’s to the 
stminster Theatre. 


20th 


Century 


BQVERY now and then there comes to the 
New York stage a production that is 
completely alien to the usual product seen 
thereabouts—one that thumbs its nose at 
sommercialism and pays homage to the best 
that is theatre. At the present time we 
aave the good fortune of having two such 
sroductions. A new version of Sophocles’ 
ragedy Antigone, by the French author 
Jean Anouilh adapted by Lewis Galantiere, 
s being presented by Katharine Cornell in 
association with Gilbert Miller, and Michael 
Myerberg’s fabulously beautiful production 
wt Lute Song, which the late Sidney Howard 
and Will Irwin fashioned from the Chinese 
lassic Pi-pa-ki is starring the lovely Mary 
Martin. ‘ 
These plays aim high and although they 
niss their mark they contribute so much 
seauty, true feeling, emotion and ideas to 
spark the mind they refuse to be forgotten. 
\nd they also taunt because neither play 
zives complete satisfaction. They hold out 
d9romise but never bring to fulfilment their 
yctentialities. But yet they serve as bea- 
ons and brilliant reminders of the wondrous 
heights the theatre could reach were it 
uot chained so securely to the all-powerful 
follar which makes such plays the excep- 
4on rather than the rule.. 

While overseas entertaining the armed 
orces in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
iiss Cornell got to Paris and there saw 
‘ean Anouilh’s Antigone, a play with a most 
ntriguing historical background. Written 
nd produced in Paris in 1943, a year which 
ou will recall saw France occupied by the 
Nazis, Antigone had to receive the approval 
* the German censor before it could be 
serformed. The author, precariously perched 
setween the devil and the deep, did the 
“emingly impossible and turned out a play 
-aich not only satisfied the Nazis but which 
ar from alienating the French populace 
-eved as a rallying point and a symbol of 
fie spiritual independence of France. And 
his play still runs on over there. 

It is, of course, these stringent conditions 
nuposed on the author that militates most 
gainst his play as a work of art even 
hough he follows closely Sophocles’ story. 
reon, Jocasta’s brother, becomes King of 


Vandamm Studio: 


Cornell in 


Katharine 
Antigone 


Cedric Hardwicke and 


is liable to death. Antigone defies her 
uncle’s godless decree and knowing full well 
her fate if caught attempts to bury her 
brother. The struggle that ensues between 
Creon and Antigone stems from this re- 
ligious issue and broadens into a fight be- 
tween individual freedom versus dictator- 
ship. Antigone is put to death. Haemon, 
her fiance and Creon’s son, kills himself, and 
his mother, Eurydice, hearing of her son’s 
death, kills herself. Thus the pattern of a 
true tragedy is followed but it never comes 
off. The Nazis saw to it that Creon, the 
most “‘ logical ’’ of all dictators, got a com- 
plete and sympathetic hearing and that 
Antigone failed to vanquish lim in her life 


choes fiom Broadus 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


‘thebes when Oedipus and Jocasta’s two 
ons, Eteocles and Polynices, kill each other 
1 combat. For the safety of the state, 
reon orders that Eteocles only shall be 
uried with honours. Polynices he labels 
traitor and decrees shall be left for the 
ultures and anyone attempting to bury him 
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or her death. However, the French people 

living under the Nazi terror supplied from 

their own experience and emotions the lack- 

ing arguments for Antigone and the play 

became a patriotic and political success. 

Recognizing this to be the case, M. Galan- 
(Continued on page 28) 


LACK magic does exist. 


A young negro 

dancer, Berto Pasuka, recently con- 
vinced me in a Soho rehearsal room by 
causing waves of fluid rhythm to ripple 
gracefully down his slender arms from 
shoulder-blade to finger-tip. Without being 
told, I knew I was watching a feat quite 
beyond the power of Massine, Lifar, Dolin, 
Helpmann, or any other European dancer 
It was black magic ! 

Pasuka’s black magic is not a ritual per- 
formed in dark and deadly secret behind the 
closed doors of the negro colony. In fact, 
it will soon be practised on a_ brightly-lit 
stage, open to public gaze, when this 26- 
year-old artist brings the first negro ballet 
to London at the Twentieth Century 
Theatre, Westbourne Grove, on April 30th 
for an eight weeks’ season. 

Son of an Indian mother and a negro 
father, Pasuka was born in Kingston, 
Jamaica, where his father apprenticed him 
to a dentist after leaving the convent school. 
The first time the boy saw a tooth extracted 


he realised dentistry could no longer be 
seriously considered as a career, since the 


mere sight of blood had the most nauseating 
effect upon him. 
Some other means of earning a living had 


to be sought. The boy mixed freely with 
the Maroon Negroes, originally descended 
from runaway slaves. He was fascinated 


by their rhythmic dances and became quite 
an expert performer, making his first public 
appearance at the Ward Theatre, Kingston, 
one Christmas morning, as a_ peasant 
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Negro 
Ballet 


THE ‘STORY OF 
AN INTERESTING 
NEW VENTURE 


by 
Erie Johns 


Left: 


BERTO PASUKA 


(Portrait by Angus 
McBean) 


woman, Male negro dancers often imper- 
sonate the frailer sex on the stage, just as 
boys played women’s parts in the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. 

That Christmas morning was a milestone 
in Pasuka’s life. Realising that tourists 
visiting Jamaica invariably wanted to see 
native dancing, the boy gathered together 
a troupe of his friends to offer such enter- 
tainment, They sang native songs and 
Pasuka devised a sacrificial Blood Dance— 
a Voodoo ritual dance—influenced by the 
horror he had experienced in the dentist’s 
surgery. 

Even in tropical Jamaica Pasuka heard 
of the wonders of the Russian ballet, so he 
decided to come to England in 1939 for a 
course in ballet training in order to disci- 
pline his native dancing. A couple of months 
before war broke out he arrived in Liver- 
pool with a few pounds in his pocket. 
Within a week or two, the trying English 
summer climate struck him down w vith pneu- 
monia, and his savings were soon expended 
on hospital fees and the cost of Sonvalesciia 

Later, in London, he had a tough time 
keeping body and soul together. He brought 
the breath of the jungle to cabaret in a few 
West-End night clubs, and was in good 
demand: as a model. Sculptors, photo- 
graphers and painters, admiring his fine 
physique and intelligent head, were anxious 
to immortalise him in their respective media. 

When Men of Two Worlds was filmed at 
Denham, with a Tanganyika background, 

(Continued on page 30) 


Jexandra 
anilova 


ANDRA DANILOVA, who is now dancing in America from coast 
, as prima ballerina of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo Company 

j in the title-role of é 
m at the old Alhambra by Nemtchinova 
Lithuanian Ballet. Danilova is herself responsible for the 
¢ 1y of this new production, in collaboration with Balanchine. 
a triumphant season in New York she leaves for an extensive tour 

of Canada. 
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* The Circle” in Moscey 


@ It is interesting to compare these pictures ¢ 
Somerset Maugham’s The Circle as produtt 
at the Moscow Theatre of Drama with tt 
recent revival at the Haymarket Theatre. Tl 
opening scene, above, gives an idea of Moscow 
conception of an English country house. Left 
A scene from Act I. Teddy (Samoilov) declart 
his love for Elizabeth (Maria Babanova). Below 
(L. to R.): Orlov as Clive Champion-Chene} 
Judith Glizer as Lady Kitty and Khanov ¢@ 
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Somerset Maugham on the Soviet Stage 
by NIKOLAI VOLKOV 


y OME RSET MAUGHAM, the romanticist 
and dramatist, is well-known to the 
ussian reader and theatre-goer. Many of 
s plays ran in the capital and provincial 
eatres in pre-revolutionary Russia. He 
on recognition for his “‘ drawing-room ’’ 
medies, Lenny Frederick and particularly 
r Mistress Dott, staged in Russian under 
e title I Want it That Day, which was a 
eat favourite with leading actresses. 
Another successful Maugham play was 
‘omised Land, excellently staged in the 
wenties, after the October Revolution, by 
e then existing 4th studio of the Moscow 
+ Theatre. The success of this play is 
plained largely by the fact, as Maugham 
mself admitted, that he wrote it under 
e inflflence of Chekhov. Having read The 
wee Sisters, he was amazed by the new 
ethods and type of drama. This ‘‘ Chek- 
‘vy quality ’’ in the refraction of the Eng- 
fi dramatist was well understood by the 
oscow studio pupils and they played 
omised Land with the exhilaration which 
spoke the perfection of the theatrical 
1001 of Stanislavsky and Nemirovich- 
snchenko. Very popular were the widely 
“ering presentations of Maugham’s play 
sma (from his story Sadie Thompson), 
nich was frequently staged in Moscow and 
singrad, and which brought to the lime- 
4t one of the finest actresses of the older 
neration—Elena Granovskaya. 


The Moon and Sixpence 


“S$ a prose writer, Somerset Maugham 
same better known in the Soviet Union 
i929 after his novel Ashenden or the 
vtish Agent was translated into Russian, 
4 when two publishing houses simul- 
neously issued his novel The Moon and 
“pence, a book which attracted a great 
al of attention. And since the Moscow 
aseum of New Western Art has one of the 
st collections of Gauguin’s works and his 
in book, Noa-Noa, had been through 
reral editions in the Russian language, 
erest in Maugham’s book is quite under- 
mdable. The Moon and Sixpence served 
a biographical commentary, as it were, 
an appreciation of the new West- 
ropean art in Russia. 
“he current theatrical season in Moscow 
1ered in a revival of Maugham’s plays. 
® Moscow Theatre of Drama has just 
sented a premiere of Maugham’s comedy 
Circle, and the Moscow Theatre of 
lire shortly intends to stage another 
ugham comedy, Penelope, which, by the 
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way, formerly ran in provincial theatres 
under the title of The Wife. 

The Circle as produced by Fedor Kaverin 
at the Moscow Theatre of Drama is some- 
what conventional in style. It stresses the 
“ drawing room ’’ character of the play and 
the author’s irony skilfully woven into the 
lyric and comic incidents. The psychologi- 
cal emotions of the principal characters and 
the comic situations are heightened by 
specially written music which creates a fine 
lyric background for the acting. An attrac- 
tive feature of Victor Shestakov’s very effec-~ 
tive scenic designs are two flower vases 
standing at the portals of the stage. The 
emotional mood of the action is enhanced 
in each act by different coloured flowers. 
Thus,. before the beginning of the second 
act red flowers, symbolising passion, are 
in the vases, while the white bouquets in 
the third act serve as the vignette which 
leads to the denouement of the play, to the 
triumph of the love of Elizabeth and Teddy 
over the marrigge circle in which the young 
woman is stifled by a life with a husband 
she does not love. 

The Circle is played by the best cast of 
the theatre. Distinguished for their per- 
formances are Judith Glizer as old Lady 
Katherine and Maria Babanova playing 
young Elizabeth. 

Babanova is one of the best lyric-comic 
types on the Russian stage. Her playing 
is generally distinctive for numerous fine 
details and psychological nuances. In Baba- 
nova’s portrayal of Elizabeth the spectator 
is captivated by the charm of her skilful 
acting and winning personality. 

Judith Glizer is an actress of vivacious 
and strong temperament. In contrast to 
Babanova she draws her characters in broad 
strokes and vivid tones. As Katherine, 
Glizer paints an intriguing portrait of an 
elderly woman with a past. 


A different outlook 


The Circle, revolving around the subject 
of marriage, will hardly stir the Soviet spec- 
tator, as his approach to love, marriage 
and family is much deeper and more signifi- 
cant than that depicted in Maugham’s play. 
However, the clever dialogue and brilliant 
scenes make The Circle a fine play. 
Audiences will enjoy it for these qualities, 
but it will not overshadow the impression 
created by Maugham’s real masterpiece, his 
novel The Moon and Sixpence. 


See pictures on page facing. 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued from page 23) 


tiere, in adapting the play for American 
audiences built up his Antigone, his one- 
man Chorus, and his Haemon but never 
quite enough to overpower the tyrant. And 
the American people are incapable of sup- 
plying the missing emotion to pull the play 
over the last hurdle, so Antigone will go 
down over here as merely an interesting 
experiment in the theatre. 

The acting follows the play. Creon, the 
best defined character, is played by Cedric 
Hardwicke, and his is the best performance. 
He is tremendously impressive as the cyni- 
cal, tired and all-powerful ruler, developing 
his part with a minimum of gestures yet 
standing so solidly on the stage that every- 
body else seems to be acting while he is 
Creon. Miss Cornell, as the brooding and 
intense Antigone, brings all her artistry to 
the role. She seethes with the inward fire 
of a still volcano and when her authors are 
with her she erupts with noble defiance and 
is stirringly effective. From this portrayal 
there is every indication that had Miss Cor- 
nell elected to do Sophocles’ original Anti- 
gone, she would have triumphed as com- 
pletely as Laurence Olivier seems to have 
done in London’s Oedipus. 

The setting designed by Raymond Sovey 
consists solely of a grey curtain with three 
steps in front of it and the stage practi- 
cally bare except for a table and a few 
chairs. The place is still ancient Thebes 
but the women wear simple modern robes 
designed by Valentina while the men are 
attired in evening clothes. The dialogue 
is a none too happy mixture of the lyrical 
with modern colloquialisms, and the diffi- 
cult task of directing a work as static as 
Antigone has been mastered by the expert 
Guthrie McChintic. 

In presenting Lute Song, Michael Myer- 
berg has for the second time put out” his 
neck and a fortune, brushing off all those 
sages who advised him against doing a 
property so obviously lacking in commercial 
appeal. His first rebellion against the cut- 
and-dried Broadway fare was his widely 
discussed production of Thornton Wilder’s 
controversial Skin of our Teeth. 

Lute Song tells of an ambitious scholar 
Tsai-Yong (Yul Brynner) who leaves his 
wife (Mary Martin) and parents (Augustin 
Duncan and Mildred Dunnock) behind in 
their small village while he goes to the capi- 
tal to take the examinations. He is more 
than successful in the big city and the Im- 
perial preceptor (McKay Morris) forces him 
to marry his daughter (Helen Craig). Back 
home his parents die of famine and _ his 
first wife, on the advice of the gods, sets 
out to find her husband in the guise of a 
nun. Eventually, with the aid of the second 
wife, she is reunited with her husband. 

There are some poignant moments in the 
telling of this tale, but as a whole the play 


_finds it difficult to create the illusion o 


is not the thing for us. We are not — 
facetious when we say you'd probably havw 
to be a Chinaman to fully appreciate th 
play. To them it must have a deep emo 
tional significance to have lasted 500 years 
We view it with Occidental detachmen 
and find it charming, delicate, quaint bu’ 
never soul-stirring. 

But the production that Robert Edmonc 
Jones has designed for Lute Song is one 0 
the rarest beauty. We cannot remembe 
when any designer has given such aestheti! 
pleasure. Some settings and costumes ii 
their simplicity of colour and design haw 
the power of fine sculpture while other 
are literally breathtaking in their richnes 
and magnificence. And on this count Lut 
Song will always be treasured. | 

Mary Martin approaches her role witl 
honesty and sincerity and it stands her i) 
good stead, for she is unfortunately mis 
cast. Being so glamorously American, sh’ 


Chinese simplicity. Raymond Scott ha 
provided her with several exquisite littl 
numbers, among .them ‘* Monkey 3 
Monkey Do’’ and “‘ Mountain High, Valley 
Low,’’ which she sings delightfully. Yeich} 
Nimura staged the exciting Oriental dance’ 
and John Houseman’s over-all direction | 
necessarily mannered and a bit se 
conscious. | 

The only doubt left now in the destiny) 
of Born Yesterday, a new comedy authorec! 
and staged by Garson Kanin, is how many 
years it is good for. Starting its e} 
Broadway tour with no less a luminary) 
than Jean Arthur to bewitch the box-office) 
producer Max Gordon suffered a severe set 
back when it became necessary for Mis} 
Arthur to withdraw and return to Holly 
wood by way of the hospital. Realisinj| 
it would be impossible to snare another sta: 
of Miss Arthur’s calibre on such shor 
notice, Mr. Gordon and Mr. Kanin me 
their problem squarely and calmhy 
announced that Judy., Holliday — hitherti 
remembered only for a conspicuous titbi 
in last season’s unlucky Kiss Them for Me— 
would take over the role in Philadelphia 
So loud were the plaudits for Miss Holli 
day’s performance «that overnight tht 
dollars which had been refunded due t 
Miss Arthur’s inability to go on were re 
turned with lightning rapidity, and now 
that Born Yesterday is safely saddled t 
Broadway and an approved hit, Miss Holli, 
day’s success is complete. ae 
_ The part of Billie Dawn fits Miss Holliday 
tighter than a pair of tights. Until 
Brock (Paul Douglas), a czar in scrap iron. 
took her out of the chorus of ’’ Anything 
Goes ’’ and wrapped her in two minks) 
Billie Dawn had escaped an education an¢ 
the ways of a wolf with a woman. Now 
this illiterate scrap mogul has descended or 
Washington, dug his way into a super 
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‘he New Idea at Stratford 


by SIR BARRY JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


YRADITION should never be outraged by 
radical change, but neither should it 
courage the stereotyped—particularly re- 
‘ding Shakespeare and the classical plays; 
1 in this brief pre-view of the first post- 
r Stratford-upon-Avon Shakespeare Festi- 
. I wish as Director to give points of 
icy which will ensure the development 
1 healthy continuance of the Festival in 
> years to come. 
Next week the company will move from 
- drab dust of West End rehearsal rooms 
continue on the wide, clear stage of the 
stival Theatre. Players and producers of 
> first plays due for the opening are 
iding ahead-and dress and scenic de- 
ners have their plans in motion. So far 
good, and all augurs well for the opening 
ht on 20th April. 
{mong the most important of my aims 
a new standard at Stratford is the de- 
ion to engage a separate producer for 
4h play to be presented. 
n Eric Crozier (The Tempest), Nugent 
ack (Cymbeline), Peter Brook (Love’s 
Sours Lost), Dorothy Green (Henry V), 
ebert Prentice (As You Like It), Michael 
cOwan (Macbeth) and Frank McMullan, 
Yale University Drama Department 
easure for Measure) are contained both 
ai youth and wise experience. 
(heir-combined abilities have the essence 
something which is of paramount impor- 
ise to the theatre of to-day and to- 
trow—the Young Idea, through which 
’ are creating fresh angles of approach 
aad treatment of all the plays (and this 
includes Walter Hudd, who has the 
«owe Dr. Faustus in hand). 
Chey will lend individuality and infuse 
sity in maintaining tradition. They will 
ia death blow at the stereotyped, that 
lappy issue of the solitary producer whc 
drained and overburdened by eight plays 
one pair of shoulders. One nurse is not 
sigh for quintuplets ! 
My idea of fresh approach from every 
h is further borne out by the fact that 
actors—from Valerie Taylor and Robert 
tris to young David O’Brien—are all 
te new to Stratford, though many have 
1 laurels, Shakespearean and otherwise, 
both Britain and America. About 50 
cent. of the company have recently 
n released from the Services and enthu- 
stically are re-settling themselves in the 
fession they sacrificed in the war years. 
t, mature and young, each works for the 
lerlying principle which governs the 
ipany—the team spirit. 
fy criticised decision to epen with only 
ee plays, adding one new play every 
‘d week until the entire repertoire is pre- 
ted adds also to the aspired perfection. 
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It ensures adequate rehearsal and produc- 
tion, but it also adds healthy labour to all 
concerned. There will be no sitting back 
with eight plays rehearsed and all in pro- 
duction at once. The artists will play and 
rehearse. 

The plays produced later in the season 
will, it is hoped, form the nucleus of the 
following season’s repertoire and so result 
in a continuation of effort. This ‘‘ long 
term ’”’ view is imperative ; the attitude of 
‘“ play a season, finish and begin again ’’ 
must be killed. 


nlKk BARRY JACKSON 

While certainly there will be pageantry for 
the eye, this will by no means be allowed 
to interfere with the power of the spoken 
word. Novelty will not override clarity 
and simplicity. ‘‘ The text’s the text ’’ and 
language will not be drowned in a spate of 
music, nor the players be lost in an excess 
of scenery. 

Neither will we-be over-academic, but 
every text used will conform to the re- 
search, findings and advice bequeathed by 
scholars of yesterday and to-day. 

Stratford has ceased to be parochial or 
even national; it is increasingly inter- 
national. By the standard set, every in- 
centive will be given to the world to make 
its pilgrimage to the shrine of the Play- 
wright of All Time. From all parts of the 
globe I receive indications of new and grow- 
ing interest—from schoolgirls in Atlanta to 
sages in the Dominions. This is encouraging 
and must be encouraged by our Dominion 
and American tour plans. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Negro Ballet (Continued from page 24) 


Pasuka was engaged with three other neg- 
roes to dance round a camp fire. They 
were given no dance director. They were 
just told to dance, to make up a dance “‘out 
of their heads,’’ if one can use such an 
expression to convey the fact that no one 
was responsible for choreography. Nothing 
was thought out in advance. However, the 
dancers’ acquitted themselves so well that 
Pasuka decided he would endeavour to es- 
tablish a negro ballet company in London. 
After all, negro opera exists with Porgy 
and Bess, so why not negro ballet ? His 
friends said he was crazy, which convinced 
him more than ever that his idea was a 
good one. 

He has now recruited a company of some 
eighteen dancers, and created four new 
ballets for their debut. Their dancing will 
be an entirely new experience for balleto- 
manes. It is a blending of basic and spon- 
taneous steps and rhythms. It is extempore 
dancing, reminiscent of Isadora Duncan, 
who never knew the precise pattern her 
dance would take until she found herself 
on the stage and heard the music. The 


negro is conscious of his mood, but he does” 


not necessarily express it by the same ges- 
tures and steps every night. 

The music is provided by two pianos, four 
tom-toms, and two native rattles, known 
as maraccas. The tom-tom players have 
no written music. - They always follow, and 
never lead, the dancer. They capture his 
mood and keep time through an almost tele- 
pathic communication existing between 
them. The dancer becomes intoxicated by 
the beauty of his own visual rhythm, while 
the musician, with the beat of the tom-tom, 
simultaneously reflects it in sound. 

Although the negro dances according to 
mood, varying his performance from night 
to night, he sometimes touches what he 
considers perfection in certain sequences of 
his dance. Such movements are then re- 
peated identically every time the ballet is 
danced, and thus tend to become one of the 
basic steps, like the five traditional posi- 
tions of the feet in the Russian Ballet. 
While appreciating the beauty of Russian 
Ballet, Pasuka is opposed to its artificiality. 

Pasuka’s ballets are dance-dramas, more 
like the creations of Kurt Jooss than Michel 
Fokine. They are serious works of art, 
in no way reminiscent of the familiar tap- 
dancing of Blackbivd revues and Harlem- 
coloured movies. De Prophet is based on 
the true story of a religious maniac who 
tries to convert villagers by flying to 
heaven. When he fails he is flung into jail 
as a lunatic. They Came, Pasuka’s second 
ballet, depicts the clash of Race, when 
white men first land in Africa, with 
Christianity struggling against primitive re- 
ligions, and medical science battling with 
the witch doctors. Aggrey, another serious 


ballet, is based on the teaching of the neg 
philosopher of that name, who advocat 
co-operation between white and colourt| 
races. He compared them to the ebony ar 
ivory notes of a piano and observed thi, 
true harmony is only achieved by a blem 
ing of both. Market Day, a_ballet | 
Pasuka’s lighter vein, is a gay impressic} 
of tourists in a West Indian market plac’ 
where the samfie-man polishes his brass * 
sell it as gold. | 

The costumes are a blaze of colour. Viv) 
iridescent green beetle wings and _brigl 
scarlet John Crow beads bring ‘the ver 
breath of the tropics to these works, create) 
by a negro, and interpreted by negroes, 
the accompaniment of their own native B 
struments. 

Negroes often excel as dancers, becaus, 
it is ome of the few professions in whic 
they are universally accepted by societ) 
Many Europeans who object to negro doi) 
tors or lawyers will pay fabulous pricé 
to enjoy a negro singer such as Robesor! 
or a cabaret dancer such as j 
Baker. Dancing gives them some encou 
agement to work, since they feel there is 
chance of reaching tne top of the tree, eve 
in countries where a strong colour prejudic 
exists. : 

In the theatre the negro has too ofte! 
been made a figure of fun, which has ne 
helped to maintain the dignity of his race 
Pasuka helps to restore it in Aggvey, hi 
ballet with a subtle message, presenting i 
dance-form the teaching of one of the great 
est philosophers of his race. White me 
and black men populate the surface of th 
globe—-they are brothers—and much’ goc 
can come out of their intelligent co-opera 
tion. Maybe when white theatre-goers se 
black dancers they will appreciate Aggrey” 
teaching and thank Pasuka for bringin 
such refreshing rhythm, colour and common 
sense into their lives. . 
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The New Idea at Stratford (Continued) 

And beyond my hopes for creating i 
Tudor theatre at Stratford, I hope also u 
see the establishment of a School io 
Schools, wherein young players can Di 
trained and nurtured in the best tradition 
and thence to tour.the schools of Britain 

The war years have seen the populaci 
surge into the theatre as never before. Why: 
Our lives and mode of living have bee: 
shattered and knocked higgledy-piggledy 
People have, therefore, turned to th 
theatre to recapture the essence of that lift 
and form which the good play offers. _ 

To continue and re-create Shakespeare’! 
perfection at Stratford is my sincere aim 
and our combined striving and considerec 
effort should not be in vain. 


ANTED. “Theatre World’ for Sept., 3 
July 41, Nov. 41, June 42, Dec. 44, Oct. 48 
To complete set. State price and condition. Box 28 
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‘he Theatre in Paris and Brussels 


yN the surface there would appear to be 
little wrong with the theatre in Paris 
1 Brussels. The box-office is busy, long 
is abound, and there is no shortage of 
t-class acting. In fact, just as in London, 
re seems to be a boom in the entertain- 
nt world. It is rather noticeable, how- 
r, how many of the successes are impor- 
jons, Or revivals of classics and pre-war 
s, and the arrival of some offerings by 
, native playwrights is eagerly and even 
iously awaited by the critics. 
‘urning first of all to Paris, needless to 
Charming Paris at the Casino, and 
hes Cocktail at the Folies Bergére are 
h doing excellent business, though the 
dual departure of American troops is 
‘ing its effect. The latter production is 
“fy notable for its beautiful décor and 
sing, well up to pre-war standards, but 
latter is more popular in other respects, 
_has a clown, Nobad, who several times 
xs the show. 
© far as the legitimate stage is concerned, 
‘© are some very successful comedies, 
ubly Les Plus Beaux Yeux du Monde 
jean Sarment at the Edouard VII, and 
is by the critic Marcel Thiébaut at the 
rges, with a delightful performance by 
»y Sylvia in the name part. Of the more 
itious productions, Le Soldat et la 
véve at the Sarah Bernhardt is probably 
most acceptable, though a recent arrival 
the poet Aubiberti, curiously entitled 
«t-Quoat (the name of an Aztec god) 
*s high hopes with its first act, and then 
©© peters out. 
-angoise Rosay, after her wartime exile 
Hngland, had a rapturous welcome in 
“éducteur by André Birabeau, but the 
e fell too much between the twin stools 
omedy and drama to be entirely success- 
and has since moved to Brussels. On 
whole, however, the Parisian stage 
is largely dependent on revivals and im- 
ations, and is particularly partial to 
lish plays. A big success has been 
eved by Le Printemps de Saint-Martin, 
Hh turned out to be Coward’s Fallen 
els. Jeanne Aubert, who will be familiar 
mglish audiences for her appearances in 
thing Goes and Command Performance, 
ed the part created by Tallulah Bank- 
|, but her performance was too “‘musical 
sdy ’’ entirely to satisfy those who re- 
ber the sharp edge Tallulah gave to 
part.. Other British plays* which have 
outstanding successes during the present 


m are Murder in the Cathedral, 
lida, Ladies in Retirement, Virage 
yeveux (Dangerous Corner) and Le 


ve Etincelant (The Flashing Stream), 
> Arsenic and Old Lace is still running 
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by W. St. JOHN TAYLEUR 


MARTHE DUGARD 
leading lady at the Théatre du Parc, Brussels. 


merrily, and seems likely to repeat its Lon- 
don and New York triumphs. Other popu- 
lar revivals include the inevitable L’ Aigion, 
and Yvonne Printemps and Pierre Fresnay 
in Viens de Paraitre, by Jacques Deval, 
author of Tovarich. So far its only English 
production has been at the Liverpool Play- 
house, under the title of Best Sellers. 
Finally, Shakespeare is represented by an 
ambitious but not altogether satisfying pre- 
sentation of Antony and Cleopatra. 

Passing to Brussels, the situation is very 
similar, except that the theatres there do 
not go in for a long run policy, except the 
Vaudeville, where Mou-Mou, a_ typical 
French farce, has been filling the house for 
months. At the other theatres, a run of 
three or four weeks seems to be the rule, 
with semi-permanent companies, reinforced 
periodically by visiting stars. Thus Jeanne 
Aubert recently repeated her Paris perfor- 
mance in Fallen Angels at the Moliere, 
where Arnaudy is now appearing in Mon 
Bébé, a new version of our old friend, Baby 
Mine. At the Galeries, Topaze, in which 
Delysia and Raymond Massey appeared in 
London some years ago, has been followed 
by Frangoise Rosay in Le Séducteur, and it 
is playing to packed houses. There is a 
very talented repertory company at the 
Theatre des Beaux-Arts, among whose cur- 
rent successes are Jean Cocteau’s dramatic 

(Continued ot page 33) 


Whispers from the Wings PY neil 


WAS wrong about Edith Evans. When 
she returns from America in a few weeks 
she will appear in Rodney Ackland’s new 
dramatisation of Dostoevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment, and in the late autumn we are 
to see her once more as Shakespeare’s Cleo- 
patra. Recently, on the last night of The 
Rivals, I offered to try and procure a copy 
of the Dostoevsky novel, thinking it would 
make suitable reading for her journey. Much 
as she appreciated my thought, Dame Edith 
refused. She leaves all research to the 
dramatist and never taps other sources in an 
endeavour to discover fresh details about his 
characters behind his back. 

In the past we have admired Dame 
Edith’s Cleopatra, Josephine, Florence 
Nightingale and Sarah Jennings. She gave 
us four vivid portraits of women who have 
left their mark on history. Yet, during 
her study of these parts she never went to 
the British Museum to pore over tomes in 
order to colour her characterisation with so- 
called authentic detail. 

She maintains it is the first duty of any 
actress to play her author. If he writes 
a play about Helen of Troy it is surely his 
job to carry out the research work. He 
must read everything possible about her 
and create his character from the evidence 
he accumulates. He might find some con- 
flicting opinions, in which case he has to 
make up his mind which he considers the 
right one, and draw his character accord- 
ingly. When the work is produced the 
actress must accept his findings and play 
the character he has created. If she goes 
to ancient chronicles for local colour she 
might strike a work which presents Helen 
in a different light. Far from being helped 
by such knowledge she will only be. con- 
fused, and may even come to cross-purposes 
with her author and producer by knowing 
too much. 

According to Dame Edith there is no 
difference between playing a fictitious 
character and an historical one. She tackles 
Mrs. Malaprop and Queen Elizabeth from 
the same angle. They are both creations 
of a dramatist. As an actress she considers 
it her business to. discover what kind of 
woman the dramatist has conceived, and to 


* 
play it to the best of her ability. The f 
that one woman has actually lived, a 
the other is a mere figment of the autho 
imagination means nothing at all. : 
Though Dame Edith ignores outside © 
search work, she combs every line of t 
play for any shred of evidence likely 
throw light on her own part. Antony, ; 
instance, worships Cleopatra ; Enobarbi 
on the other hand, considers her a strum 
and has no good word for her. One pie 
of evidence has to be weighed against t 
other if the real truth is to be discovere 
What we ultimately see is Edith Evan 
conception of Shakespeare’s Cleopat 
which is not necessarily Edith Evans’s 0 
idea of Cleopatra. : 
If an actress carries out independent | 
search she may discover interesting i 
and see her historical heroine in a new li 
but she cannot impose these facts upon I 
author’s play, which has already be 
created as a complete work of art. She 
only make deductions from evidence exi 
ing within the play itself; on no accow 
must she be clever and work against -F 
author. His script is to be her gospel. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell held similar viev 
When she decided to play Anastasia in T 
Matriarch, G. B. Stern, the author, offer 
to take her to Hampstead and introduce 
to the old lady who inspired her to | 
the character, but Mrs. Pat refused. T 
play, as written, was good enough for hi 
She had no wish to throw a spanner in t 
works by allowing outside impressions — 
pollute her own conception of the part. 
Dame Edith has never read Dostoevsky 
Crime and Punishment. She has no imte 
tion of doing so at this stage. She mi 
read it after the first night ; she may poi 
pone the pleasure until after the last ni 
but she is delighted with Rodney Acklanc 
dramatisation and has every intention 
playing it as it stands. The fact that 
is based on a world-famous Russian no 
is neither here nor there. ‘‘ The play’s # 
thing.’’ Ran 
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echoes from Broadway (continued) 
sgant duplex hotel suite, and buying a 
nator to swing him around the red tape 
at is choking his chances of putting over 
me dubious deals. In Washington’s poli- 
*s he also discovers there is an important 
cial side not in keeping with his own 
pt lady, so he contracts with a young 
ei forthright newspaper correspondent 
rary Merrill) to give her less bedroom and 
ore drawing room colour. Next we find 
ir blonde dumb-bell sopping up culture 
hind a pair of impressive glasses to the 
rains of Sibelius. But a little learning 
ain turns out to be a dangerous thing. 
er brain is starting to work and she is 
nmfused, for she cannot understand why 
arry Brock can ‘‘own’’ a Senator and 
we him do his bidding instead of working 
cr the welfare of the thousands of little 
ople who voted for him. A sharp slap of 
e face and an order to cut the culture and 
me back to his level, convinces Miss 
Mie Dawn that a life with her teacher- 
‘wspaper man is infinitely more desirable. 
vis she walks out on her minks—but not 
fore she throws a monkey wrench into 
¢ bewildered MHarry’s scrap-heap and 
aves him practically holding prison bars. 
‘Miss Holliday is blessed with a tiny dumb 
awl that squeaks its way out of her mouth 
th a pathetic fascination, which she 
ks up with the exercising of a body 
ovement that is more devastating than 
y dialogue could ever be. All of which 
of vital aid to Mr. Kanin in getting over 
alert if not always tremendously funny 
<s. In writing Born Yesterday, Mr. 
anin was faced with the added predica- 
“at of having to dialogue not one but two 
‘mb leading characters. Here Paul Doug- 
= is of equal importance, for he not only 
~seeds in making Harry Brock a likeable 
2| but packs a variety of expression into 
r ““lug’’ language he is called upon to 
= across the footlights. In his direction, 
«. Kanin has seen to it that every possible 
agh is squeezed out of the proceedings, 
< he moves his expertly chosen cast with 
assured competence. To magnify the 
s0d, Donald Oenslager has delivered a 
ting that is superbly right in being in 
ch expensive bad taste. 
Walter Huston is always sure of a wel- 
me when he decides the time is ripe for 
other fling on the New York stage as an 
cape fromthe monotony of film-making— 
en when the vehicle he selects is as slight 
Apple of His Eye, by Kenyon Nicholson 
d Charles Robinson, which Jed Harris has 
sto and produced in association with Mr. 
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iston. Apple of His Eye is another vari- 

nm of the May-December romance. Sam 
over (Walter Huston), a wealthy widowed 
‘mer in his fifties gets a yen for Lily 
bin (Mary James), his hired girl, who is 
ung enough to be his daughter. His court- 
;, in which he tries to impress the apple 
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of his eye that he is as good as any young 
buck, merely proves there’s no fool like 
an old fool. His own son, daughter-in-law, 
gossipy neighbours express their distaste 
and disapproval of his carryings-on, but all 
ends well when Lily realises she’s always 
loved Sam and would like to be his new 
wife. That’s about enough material for a 
one-act play but it has been distended to 
cover a full theatrical evening. The result 
is a pleasant if not an exciting play that 
is receiving a moderate audience response. 

Robert Ardrey, author of Thunder Rock, 
entered the Negro problem sweepstakes with 
his latest play, Jeb, and became an also-. 
ran. He, too, placed a returning Negro G.I. 
in the Deep South and let the usual lurid 
melodrama of frenzied mobs, beatings, near 
lynchings, house burnings, etc., run full 
force without much conviction. In his lead- 
ing character, the soldier Jeb, he created 
a man of great stature but he failed to 
write a play around him. 

A minor contribution added to Michael 
Todd’s roster of current attractions is 
January Thaw, adapted by William Roos 
from the amusing and best-selling novel by 
Bellamy Partridge. It all tots up to a 
nice little stock comedy but the indefatig- 
able Mr. Todd is doing his darnedest to push 
it into the hit calibre. 


The Theatre in Paris and Brussels (Cont‘d) 
but sordid Les Parents Terribles, L’Otage, 
and Week End (Noel Coward’s Hay Fever), 
but the most satisfying theatrical enter- 
tainment to be found in the city at present 
is at the Théatre du Parc, where short runs 
of modern plays alternate with a series of 
excellent classical revivals. Of the former, 
Tessa, a very faithful version of The Con- 
stant Nymph, is proving a terrific draw, and 
interesting future productions include Péve, 
Edouard Bourdet’s latest comedy, and La 
Sauvage. Shakespeare is represented by 
Romeo and Juliet, which was so successful 
that it is being repeated later in the season, 
and an eagerly awaited production of 
Hamlet. Other interesting forthcoming 
classics are De Musset’s On ne Badine pas 
avec L’ Amour, Ibsen’s The Wild Duck and 
Antigone. This theatre is particularly for- 
tunate in having, in Marthe Dugard, a lead- 
ing lady who not only has something of 
the appearance of Elizabeth Bergner, but 
much of her talent. In spite of her slight 
physique, she has great emotional power, 
and can tackle the most exacting classical 
roles. The part of Tessa might have been 
written for her, and in it she gives one 
of the most moving performances Brussels 
has seen for some time. Her Saint Joan 
was another outstanding interpretation, and 
her Ophelia is eagerly awaited. 

To sum up, therefore, both in Brussels 
and Paris the theatre is flourishing. But if 
the boom is to continue, they, like us, must 
find some new playwrights. 
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NUMBER 


THE EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTE 


3P.84 (d) 


POPULAR THREE-ACTS 


PAINTED SPARROWS 


Comedy Thriller. 4/- 5m. 4w. 
STRANGE CASE OF BLONDIE 
WHITE Thriller. 3/-. 
SQUARE PEGS 

Comedy. 3/6. 6m. 5w. 


STRANGER’S ROAD 


Romantic Comedy. 4/-. 


THE NEW TENANT 


Drama. 3/-. 5m. 6w. 


SHORT STORY 


Comedy. 3/-. 


8m. 6w. 


6m. 3w. 


3m. 5w. 
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| ERENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS | 


Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 


by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS ie 
Sent on receipt of One Pen 


SAMUEL FRENCH LID. Ten: ae 


26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


Courses in Stage-Craft 


Short Practical Courses in Move- 
ment & Gesture, and Making-Up are 
being organised for Saturday after- 


noons during the Spring and 


Summer months. 


Full Particulars from— 


s 
Theatre Manager, 28, Commercial St., E.1 


mateur Stage 


ESUMING their successful career of 
taking poetry and plays to public 
uses, The Taverners gave a production 
True Lovers’ Knot at the Greyhound, 
oydon, on March 26. This democratic 
le is in two acts, specially written for 
1e Taverners by Gerald Millar, a grand- 
n of George du Maurier. The music is by 
aude Neville, a London headmaster who 
$s composed music for a number of stage 
oductions. Henry McCarthy produced, 
d the music was played by The Taverners 
ring Players. 
The future programme of this original 
Sup includes a recital by Margaret Raw- 
gs at the Load of Hay, Haverstock Hill, 
March 31; a poetry reading by John 
idney at Norbury Hotel on April 10; 
e further performances of True Lovers’ 
vot at Manor Hotel, Chingford Hatch, on 
mil 2, Kingsley Hall, Bow, on April 8, 
ilway Hotel, Greenford, on April 9, 
maeoce Hall, Ei, on ‘April’. 12; St. 
viours Hall, N.22, on April 13. 
Any inquiries concerning The Taverners 
suld be addressed to Mr. John Holgate, 


om 167, St. Stephen’s House, Westmin- 


': SAVBE 
‘Tsing a picked cast of amateurs from its 
“mber societies in the area, North London 
eatre Guild presents its second annual 
id production at Toynbee Hall on April 
6 and 13, at 7-p.m. The play is The 
ich, by Weirs Jennersen, a drama of 
‘im Bergen, Norway, in 1574. Mrs. G. 
wchell will produce. North London ama- 
rs interested in the Guild should com- 
nicate with the Hon. Sec. at 24 Abing- 
i Road, N.3. 
Tne Curtain Players, Birmingham, are 
iag scenes from Shakespeare early in 
y, and invite enquiries from interested 
ers who would like to join the group. 
ss Gina Manley, 72 Tenbury Road, King’s 
ath, Birmingham, is the Director. 
‘layesmore D.S. are following their pro- 
tion of Shaw’s Arms and the Man at the 
0ol in Dorset on March 238 with another 
formance at Toynbee Hall, London, on 
ril 1 at 7.30 p.m. 
Jew plays published by Deane & Sons 
ude Treasure Island, from Stevenson’s 
‘el by Susan Richmond ; The Lights Go 
.a farce for women by M. E. Atkinson; 
zy Pavements, a country comedy by 
‘A. Sherratt; Carnborough Folk, a coun- 
_drama by Robert Horspool. All are 
rt plays, published at 1/3, except the 
wsuve Island adaptation, a longer piece 
six scenes for a cast of 11 to 23, which 
iublished at 2/6. 
IANTED urgently to buy. “ Play Pictorials,” 
Nos. 1, 30, 33, 109. Write Rodney Millington, 
Spotlight, 43, Cranbourne Street, W.C.2. 
IANTED. “Theatre World’ for June, 1945. 
‘Send offers, 22 Oldfield Crescent, Southwick, 
PXe 


TUTTE MULTLLAGLLLLL LELOUCH LHULELE LUCE 
SHAKESPEARE 1946 FESTIVAL 


at the 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Under the direction of 
SIR BARRY JACKSON 
Opening Production :— 
Easter Saturday, April 20th, at 7.30 p.m. 
THE TEMPEST 
Production : Eric Crozirr. 
The Tempest will be repeated on Easter Monday, 
April 22nd, at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m. 
The Birthday Play :— 
Puesday, April 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. 
CYMBELINE 
_ Production: Nucenr Moncx. 
Cymbeline will be repeated on Wednesday, April 
24th, at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m., and Thursday, April 
25th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Friday, April 26th, at 7.30 p.m. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
Production ; Prter Brook. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost will be repeated on Saturday, 
April 27th, at 2.30 and 7.30 p.m. 


ROBERT HARRIS VALERIE TAYLOR 

ROBERT VERNON RUTH LODGE 

DAVID KING-WooD JULIAN SOMERS 

HUGH GRIFFITHS PAUL SCOFIELD 

DAVID O'BRIEN MYLES EASON 
and the 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON FESTIVAL COMPANY 
General Manager: Leonard Crainford 


Box Office opens April 8th. Stratford-upon-Avon 

2271/2. Leaflets available from the Theatre or from 

Kent House, 87, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 0781 
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Go Gay at the Garrick ! 
with 


RONALD FRANKAU & FREDDIE FORBES 


“LADIES WITHOUT” 


A New Girlamourous, Girlorious Non-stop 
Musical Fun-Show 


JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 


REPERTORY SUCCESSES 
DRAMA - COMEDY - PSYCHOLOGICAL 


THRILLER ‘ COSTUME - FANTASY 


For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 


ANTED. ‘Theatre World” for Oct. 1945, good 
condition. Write to J. Temple Hirst, Earl’s 
Court Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ILM TECHNIQUE. Development of voice, 
speech, moyement, gesture, interpretation and 
personality for the screen, Box P.30. 


pees SALE. ‘‘ Theatre World,’ bound, 1933-1935; 
unbound 1935-1945; missing copies 97, 99, 102, 
188, 202: also odd copies 75, 85, 86, 95, 95. “ Play 
Pictorial,’ 382, 398. Stage Stars of To-day, 1. 
Also Who’s Who in the Theatre, 7th Edition: What 
offers®?. N. Haworth, 52, Park Lane, Great Har- 
wood, Lancs. 


NEW THEATRE 
(Tem. 3878) 


LAURENCE RALPH 


OLIVIER RICHARDSON 


OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


Second Season Repertory— 


Henry IV Part 1 | Henry IV Part 2 
Oedipus and The Critic 


Uncle Vanya Arms and the Man 


Evenings 6-30 


(except sonnees Wed, Thurs., Sat. 2.15 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees: Weds. & Sats. 2.15 
TOM ARNOLD presents 
‘* Perchance to Dream ’’ 


with Iwor Novello 
PRINCE OF WALES 2.30 and 6.30 


TOM ARNOLD presents 
Jack Buchanan in 
Kine Feathers A New Revue 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
Evenings 6-30. Mats.: Wed., Sat. 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
“A Real Laughter-Maker ’’—Daily Express 
RALPH LYNN _ ELSIE RANDOLPH 


=——"nd Year) = 


OR SALE. “ Theatre World,’ July 1939 to Noy. 

1942, Also a few odd numbers in 43 and 44. 
First reasonable offer secures. Richardson, 191, 
Archway Road, Highgate, N.6. 


“IN\HEATRE WORLD” back numbers for sale. 
f Apl., May, Nov., 1940; Jan. to March, July to 
Dec., 1941; all 1942; all 1943; Jan., March to Dec., 


44; Jan. to Nov., 1945. Individual copies sold. 
J. Boyd, 40, Raleigh Street, Nottingham. 
MNHEATRICAL Costume Hiring Business’ with 
living accommodation, near London, for sale. 
Stock value £5,000. Accommodation comprises 5 
rooms and bathroom. All at £5,500. Good oppor- 
tunity. Owners retiring from business. Write Box 


L965, c/o Jackson’s, 16, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


MATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB in West London, 

with plans for considerable extension, requires 
producers, technical staff, and acting members, 
Box A.11. 


More About Covent Garden 

(Continued from page 19) 
is already a ballerina performance of crystal 
clear technique, poise and beauty. Davic 
Paltenghi as the Prince supports very well 
but classical ballet really needs a mor 
highly trained danseuy noble with the 
‘“line,’’ attack and speed of movemen) 
which alone can enhance the exciting quali’ 
ty of the ballerina in a pas de deux. Gordor! 
Hamilton’s Carabosse, witch-like afte: 
Helpmann’s subtle and flashing Spanist 
grande dame, has a fine sense of gesture an¢ 
Henry Danton’s easy “ line’’ as Florestal 
helps an intrinsically poor dance (the fac 
that the music was written for a womai| 
may partly explain the weakness of thi 
male solo). Margaret Dale has gained i 
bird-like swiftness since she last danced th 
Blue Bird, and it is a tribute that tech 
nically she is not inferior to Violetta | 
horova, the young Moscow dancer, in thé 
part, although in classical carriage ane 
breadth and lyricism of arm movement thi 
Russian has much to teach the English) 
With her fabulous instep and developpi 
and sunlit charm Prokhorova is an orna} 
ment to be cherished by English ballet) 
Alexis Rassine has given sparkle and a ney 
fluid control to the male Blue Bird ant 
must now rank as the best classical dancer! 
after Helpmann, in a company not stron 
on the male side and not always ready 
make use of its best. 


The review of the second programme of balle’ 
films presented by the London Archives of thi 
Dance last month at Caxton Hall is unavoidabh 
held over until our next issue. 


| 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 


{ Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 
E. Guy Pertwee ‘ 


. 


Patrons } 


COMPREHENSIVE STACE TRAINING 


25, Brunswick Road, 
Hove 2, Sussex 
Telephone : Hove 3587 


For prospectus and 
Audition Appointments 
Apply to Secretary :— 


MATEUR SHORT STORY WRITERS _inviti 

correspondence and interchange of MSS. with 
others. Write BM/AGRU, London, W.C.1. 

ARAVAN TRAILERS. Eccles 

displayed at Staffords, Kirkheaton, Hudders 
(Phone 4618), area distributors. Also larg 
reconditioned proprietary caravans at 10 
Deferred terms. 

OR SALE. ‘Theatre 

inclusive, good condition. 
Pickering, Bedworth, Nuneaton. 


new models nov 


field 
stock 
prices. 


World,’ Nos. 
What offers? 


148-25. 
Missy 


OSES, humped or otherwise, remodelled to suil 

the face, without detection. Outstanding Bart 
permanently set back, Red Veins, Moles, Lines 
around Eyes or prematurely aged faces treated. 
Kixperience of over 25 years of treatments. Write 
for an appointment for free consultation. Bos 
Le c/o Spiers Service, Ltd., 69, Fleet Street) 
9.€.4, 
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HM. TENNENT = TENNENT PLAYS Ltd. 


(For timesof perfo mances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
““PRIVATE LIVES ” 


by Noel Coward 


Now in its Second Year 


CRITERION 


“THE GUINEA-PIG ”’ 


by Warren Chetham Strode 


GLOBE 


“WHILE THE SUN SHINES”’ 


by Terence Rattigan 


London's Gayest Comedy 3rd Year Still playing tocapacity 


4AYMARKET 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN ” 


By Oscar Wilde 


iCCADILLY 
FLORA ROBSON 


‘A MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE” 


Adapted by John Perry 
from the novel by Francis Brett Young 


BASIL SYDNEY 


VYNDHAMS 


“THE YEARS BETWEEN” 


by Daphne du Maurier 


Now in its Second Year 


YRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
THE COMPANY OF 
FOUR 


‘In association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain) 


or details of performances see Daily Press 


\RTS THEATRE CLUB 


& 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Evenings (ex. Mon.) 7. Sat. & Sun. 2.30 & 7 


THE LADY FROM THE.SEA 


by Henrik Ibsen 
> be followed by : 


DUTCH FAMILY 


A new Play by Antoon Defresne 
Theatre Membership 5/- 


(Members only). 


Sf gre 


“The hallmark of good Show! 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats: Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
HARRY GREEN in 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


FRANK PETTINGELL 
““The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—D Herald. 


** Riotous '’—Star “Roars ’’—Times 
ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


THE HASTY HEART 


** Audience roared with laughter ’‘—E. Standard 
“A ‘must‘ for everyone’ ‘—Daily Sketch 


Emrys Jones 
John McLaren 


(Tem. 8888) 


Margaretta Scott 
Jerry Verno Frank pelenion 


SAVOY _ 
(Let to HENRY SHEREK) 


Evenings 6.30 Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE FIRST GENTLEMAN 


Robert Morley Wendy Hiller 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
(Let to JACK WALLER) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MERRIE ENGLAND 


Heddle Nash Linda Gray Dennis Noble 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTIONS 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 
FAY COMPTON in 
ESTHER McCRACKEN’S 


‘NO MEDALS” 
FREDERICK LEISTER 
Directed by Richard Bird 
PLAYHOUSE (ep. c7grine (Whi. 4788) 
Linnit & Dunfee and Claude Soman Production 
SOPHIE STEWART RICHARD BIRD 
in 
99 
“LADY FROM EDINBURGH 
by Aimee Stuart and L. Arthur Rose 
Produced by Charles Hickman 


Over 500 Performances 
Evgs. 6.30. Mats. : Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 


Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


ited in Great Britain by Tne Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., 
1, Dorset Buildings 


prietors and Publishers, PRacticAL Press, LtD., 


4. Kditoria! and Advertising Offices : 


i ‘Dorset Bldgs., 


Friars Walk, Lewes, for the 
Fleet Street, 
Central 1555. 
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Salisbury Sa Fleet St., E.C.4. 


